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Notes. 


A WARWICKSHIRE WILL. 


‘Tas will is mentioned by Dugdale (‘ War- 
wickshire,’ p. 683), who gives a few items. 
‘The MS. from which this copy was made is in 
the possession of Mr. Ronald Holbech of 
Farnborough Hall, Banbury, Lord of the 
Manor of Fenny Compton, part of the lands 
‘inherited by Margery, daughter of Beaufitz. 
Another Farnborough deed shows that in 
1530, Margery, then widow of Robert 
Bellyngham, granted the manor to Ric. 
Wyllys, gent., and Joan his wife. Some of 
the Willis family. emigrated to America in 
‘the seventeenth century (Ribton-Turner, 
‘Shakespeare’s Land,’ p. 293). The Prior 
of St. John’s leased to Beaufitz the lands of 
the Hospitallers at Fletchamstead by the 
“indenture of St. John’s’ mentioned in the 
will; he also farmed their preceptory or 
‘commandery of Temple Balsall. After 
Beaufitz’s death Bellingham seems to have 
taken over his fathor-in-law’s lease ; at all 
‘events there was difficulty in ejecting him 
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when the Grand Prior of the order wished to 
install Robert Turockmorton, another tenant, 
and a writ was served on Bellingham in 
Erdington Church (‘ Victoria County Hist. 
Warw., ii. 101). Ralph, Lord Botiler of 
Sudeley (Dugdale, 37), mentioned in the 
will, was standard-bearer of Henry VI. and 
Lord Treasurer of England ; his wife was 





Alice Deincourt (ib., 669). 


In the name of Almvghty Jhesu Amen. The 
yere of oure lord m'cccctxxxvi. I, John 
Beaufitz, being in hoole and parfite mynde, make 
my testament in maner and fourme following :— 
Furst, I bequeth my sowle to Almyghty god, my 
maker, and to the glorious virgin, our lady saint 
Mary, and to all the saintys of heuyn, my bodye 
to be buryed in the Abbey churche of Kenelworth 
before the ymage of our blessed Lady in the going 
in of the queere doore by thadvice of John 
Yerdeley, Abbot there, orels where it shalbe 
thought by the said Abbot moost conuenient to 
be doon. Item, I haue delyuered to the said 
Abbot and Couent a basen with a Ewer of siluer 
to serue at the high awter by thaduvyce of the said 
Abbot and Couent, and he all his lvfe to pray for 
my sowle dayly in his masse, specially by name 
and then he that saith dayly the Chaptour masse 
to pray for the sowles of Ser Rauf Butteler, lorde 
Sudeley, my lady Alys, his wif, and form a 
specially by name agglong as it shall please the 
said Abbot and Couenf. And in like wise he that 
shall sing our Lady masse. 

Item, the said Abbot shall haue a gylte pese 
to the valewe of x marc’ or nye by the day after 
my discease to pray for me specially by name 
dayly in his masse during his life. And he and his 
brethren to assoyle me in thaire chaptour howse. 


Item, the sayde Couent shall haue X mare 
delyuered egally among the chanons prestes the 
day of my discease. And they to pray for my 
sowle specially by name and to assoyle me in 
thaire chaptour howse, wherof Ser Thomas 
regen my shall haue xxs. and eche of the noves 
iis. iiid. 

Item, the said Abbot and Conuent shall haue a 
basen and a Ewre of iluer, the borders gilte, to 
thentent that they shall finde a chanoun dayly to 
sing for me during the space of iiij yeres. And 
he to pray for my said lorde Sudeleys sowle, my 
lady Alys sowle and for my sowle, specially by 
name. And the said chanon to haue euery 
weke xijd. of the said basen and Ewre, wherof they 
shall take yerely of the same at the daye of myne 
obite to departe among powre men vjs. viijd. 
And xiijs. iiijd. the same day to be deuyded 
among the Chanons by thaduyce of the said 
gnc’ And they to assoile me in thaire chaptour 

owse. 


Item, I will that the said Abbot and Conuent 
shall haue my cloth of bawdkyn silke. 


Item, I will that my Lorde of saint Johanes 
haue xxli. in redy money assone as I am dede to 
pardon me of all maner maters. 

Item, the Abbot of Stonley and his Conuent 
shall haue 5 marc’, that is to saye, xxs. to the said 
Abbot and the remenaunt to be deuyded among 
the Conuent. And they all to pray for my said 








lorde Sudeley, my lady Alyse sowles and for my 
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sowle specially by name during a yere dayly in 
thair masse. And all they to assoile me in thair 
Chaptouwr howse. 

Item, I will that the iiij orders of frerys in 
Warwykshire, that is to say, white, blak and 
grey and Awsteins, they to haue euerich oon of 
them xls., that is to say to euery firyer preste ijs. 
And the remenaunt to the comyn vse of thair 
place, and all they, and euerich of them, to pray 
for my lord Sudeley sowle and my lady Alyse 
sowle, his wif, and myne specially by name duly in 
thair masse during a yere. ; 

Item, I will that Elyn, my wyf, haue Fleacham- 
stede according to the indentur of saint Johannes. 
Item, I will that my said wif haue the maner of 
Lodbroke, called Winteners with the appur- 
tenaunces, according to a dede to her made. 
And also the maner of Wodcote according to 
euydence to hir made and also a pasture in 
Kenelworth, called Blondels, the which is of her 
inheritaunce, and also a place in Couentre lying 
the Hey lane, the which is of her inheritaunce 
in like wise. ; 

And as towching fhe remenaunt of my land I 
haue put it in feoffement to perfourne my will, 
except a place in Lodbroke, called Hattis place, 
and a place in Couentre at the Brodegate and a 
tenement in Kenelworth, called Thorpes, the 
which iij places I have geve Margery my daughter 
to bye her kercheffes with. As for the remenaunt 
of my land after the deth of my wif I haue 
ordeigned to Margery my doughter. 

Item, I will that Efizabeth, Ser Williams 
daughter, haue my place in Bruton to her and to 
fher! heires. And that my feoffees make her 
astate according. 

Item, I woll that she haue x marc’ in money and 
xx steres or heyfers of iij yeres age. 

Item, I will Elen, Rauff doughter, haue as 
many steres. And that ther be departyd with 
them stuffe of household resonable and by my 
wifes discrestion and Rauff Aylesbury. 

Item, I will that Rauff Aylesbury haue my best 
gowne and Cs. in money. 

Item, J will that William Raves haue my next 
best gowne. 

I woll that Robert Hore haue xxs. 

Item, I woll that Robert Lawrence haue xls. 
and his wii togeder. 

Item, that Margery my doughter and heyre haue 
all my land, my will perfourmed, after my wifis 
discease. 

Item, I will that Ser Richard Streche, Priour of 
Kenell[ worth], haue xxs. beside his parte of the 
x marc’ assigned to the Conuent. 

Item, the remenaunt of my goodes and catalles 
I will they be disposed by the discression of my 
wiff and of Rauff Aylesbury. 

Item, I will that Robert Billinham haue my 
best cuppe of siluer, it is better than x marc’. 
And the Ixxli of money which I owe him. 

Item. I will that my lorde of saint Johanes haue 
my litill gilte cuppe to drinke swete wyne in. 

[Proved at Lambeth by Archb. John of 
Canterbury, Oct. 3, 1489, and administration 
granted to Elene, widow and executrix, and 
Robert Byllyngham, gent. ] 


Mary DorRMER HARRIS. 





———__.. 


MASSINGER AND ‘THE LAWS OF 
CANDY.’ 
(See ante, p. 101.) 


IMMEDIATELY Cassilanes has finished, Gon- 
zalo interposes with the comment :— 
' I have heard, 

And with no little wonder, such high deeds 
Of chivalry discours’d, that I confess, 
I do not think the worthies while they liy’d 
All nine, deserved as much applause, or memory,. 
As this one. 
so in ‘The Picture,’ II. ii, the “wild 
courtier’? Ubaldo, seeking to outdo his 
fellows in extravagant praise of Ferdinand,. 
acclaims him as :— 

One that with justice may 

Increase the number of the worthies. 
In like manner Bawdber in ‘Thierry andi 
Theodoret,’ I. iv., observes to Protaldy :— 

....they’ll give you out 
One of the nine worthies. 
Again in Act IV., se. ii., of ‘The City 

Madam,’ Luke Frugal is greeted, on his 


sudden access to prosperity, with a chorus of 


sycophantic speeches. Goldwire, the ap- 
prentice, bids him show himself ‘‘ a second 
Antony” in his bounty, while Ding’em 
tersely exclaims :— 

All the nine worthies ! 

It isnow the turnof Antinous to be heard, 
He prefaces his remarks with the request 
that the soldiers may be permitted to stand 
beside their general :— 

Antinous. Princely fathers, 


Ere I begin, one suit I have to make, 
*Tis just and honourabie. 


Porphycio, Possenne (Senators). Speak, and 
have it. 
Antinous. That you would please the soldiers 


might all stand 
Together by their general. 

It is a peculiarity of Massinger’s peti- 
tioners that they never prefer a request 
without previously formally announcing their 
intention of so doing. Note further the 


arrangement of the speeches in this passage.. 


First we have the petitioner’s announcement, 
then the consent of the parties addressed to 
the making of the petition (framed in words 
to the effect that the petition is sure to be 
granted, or is granted in advance), and 
finally the request itself, introduced by the 
words “‘ That you would please——.’’ Com- 


pare Giovanni’s petitioning of Fiorinda im 


‘The Great Duke of Florence,’ IT. i. :— 
Giovanni. I am a suitor to you. 
Fiorinda. You will ask, 

I do presume, what I may grant, and then 

It must not be denied. 
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Giovanni. That you would please 
To take occasion to move the duke, &c. 

Again, in Act III., se. i., of the same play, 
Fiorinda begs a favour of the Duke of 


— ...-With your highness’ pardon, 


Iam a suitor to you. 

Duke. Name it, madam, 
With confidence to obtain it. 

Fiorinda. That you would please 
To lay a strict command on Charamonte, &c. 
But it is in ‘Henry VIII.’—in the scene 
where Queen Katharine petitions the King 
on behalf of his over-taxed subjects—that 
we find the most significant resemblance :— 

Q. Kuiherine. Nay, we must longer kneel. I 

am a suitor. : ’ 

King. ....Repeat your will and take it. 

Q. Kath. Thank your majesty: — 

That you would love yourself, and in that love 
Not unconsider’d leave your honour, &c. 

I pass over several other suggestions of 
Massinger in this scene, and come to Act IT. 
At the beginning of the act we find Gaspero 
expatiating on the beauty and accomplish- 
ments of Erota. At line 23 he observes :— 

Her beauty is superlative, she knows it. 
Similarly when, in the first scene of ‘ The 
Duke of Milan,’ Stephano says of Marcelia :-— 

She’s indeed 

A lady of most exquisite form. 
Tiberio remarks :— 

She knows it. 
and again, in ‘ The Custom of the Country,’ 
II. i. (Massinger), Manuel says of Duarte :— 

*tis most true _ 

That he’s an excellent scholar, and he knows it. 

Gaspero concludes his encomium of the 

princess thus :— 

....Whate’er her heart thinks, she utters: 

And so boldly, so readily, as you would judge 
It penn’d and studied. 

“Penn’d”’ and “ studied ”’ are both charac- 
teristic words of Massinger’s vocabulary, 
and several times in his acknowledged works 
he uses them, as here, in close association, 


..-.-ere I can 
Speak a penn’d speech I have bought and studied 
for her. ‘The Bondman,’ II. iii. 
Some curate hath penn’d this invective, mongrel, 

And you have studied it. 
‘ New Way to pay Old Debts,’ I. i. 

In the latter part of the act, from Erota’s 
entry onwards, there is scarcely a hint of 
Massinger and much of it cannot possibly be 
his. The first two scenes of Act III. are not 
his either, but the third bears obvious signs 
of his workmanship, e.g., in the second 
speech of Philander :— 
0, Madam, pour not (too fast) joys on me, 
But sprinkle ‘em so gently I may stand ’em. 





Compare ‘The Bashful Lover,’ IIT. iii. :— 

Oh, I am overwhelm’d 
With an excess of joy! Be not too prodigal, 
Divinest lady, of your grace and bounties, 
At once; if you are pleased, I shall enjoy them,- 
Not taste them, and expire. 
and ‘The Bondman,’ IV. iii. :— 

Stay, best lady, 

And let me by degrees ascend the height 
Of human happiness ! all at once deliver’d, 
The torrent of my joys will overwhelm me. 

A few lines later we find :— 

Erota. Nay, but hear me! 

Philander. More attentively than to an Oracle. 
which again suggests Massinger. Cf. in 
‘The Great Duke of Florence’ (end of 
IL. iii.) -— All you speak, sir, 

I hear as oracles. 
‘The Prophetess’ (end of IV. ii.) :— 

Delphia. ....use those blessings that the gods 

pour on you 
With moderation. 

Diocles. As their Oracle 
I hear you, and obey you. 

Act IV.,sc. i., is at least partly Massinger’s. 
Antinous in his first speech addresses 
Hyparcha as :— 

Who are all excellence. 
and it will be observed that in the next scene 
Ferdinand says to Annophel :— 

Thou art all virtue. 

Similar expressions occur frequently in 
Massinger’s acknowledged works, e.g. :— 
She is all excellence. as you are all baseness. 
‘The Roman Actor,’ IV. i. 
you are all beauty, 
Goodness, and virtue. 
‘ The Maid of Honour,’ V. ii. 
you, that are all mercy. 
‘ New Way to pay Old ;Debts,’ iV. iii. - 

On the entry of Decius, Antinous exclaims : 

O welcome, friend ; if I apprehend not 

Too much of joy, there’s comfort in thy looks. 
and in ‘A New Way to pay Old Debts’ 
(V. i.) Overreach greets Parson Willdo’s 
entrance with :— 

Welcome, most welcome ! 
There’s comfort in thy looks. 

These phrases are not of a very distinctive- 
kind, but they at least raise some presump- 
tion in Massinger’s favour, and this is con- 
firmed by another passage at the end of the 
scene where Gonzalo says of Cassilanes :— 

I build upon his ruins already. 


Compare :— Shall he build 
Upon my ruins ? 
‘The Picture,’ III. i. 
....but once resolve 
To build upon her ruins. 
‘The Emperor of the East,’ IV. i.- 


your self, 
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sand Massinger uses the same figure again in 
“The Elder Brother.’ V. i. :— 
But if you think to build upon my ruins, 
You'll find a false foundation. 

The short second scene of this act is 
‘certainly by Massinger. I have already 
noted Ferdinand’s ‘* Thou art all virtue ”’ as 
‘characteristic of him, and there is an un- 
mistakable sign of his hand in the opening 
ines of the final speech of Cassilanes :— 

The senate, and the body of this kingdom 
Are herein (let me speak it without arrogance) 
Beholding to her. 

I have passed unnoticed a speech of 
Antinous in Act L., se. ii., beginning with the 
words :— 

Thus (my lords) to witness 
How far I am from arrogance, &c. 
but both may without hesitation be assigned 
ito Massinger. Compare :— ' 
I will not say 
(For it would smell of arrogance, to insinuate 
The service I have done you) with what zeal, &c. 
‘The Roman Actor,’ I. ii. 
...-nor let it relish 
Of arrogance, to say my father’s care, 
With curiousness and cost, did train me up, &c. 
‘The Parliament of Love,’ V. i. 

Let it not taste of arrogance that I say it. 

4 The Fair Maid of the Inn’ (M. and Webster), I. ii. 

So far our author is from arrogance 

That he craves pardon for his ignorance, &c. 

‘ Believe as You List,’ Prologue. 

Not only does the style of the last act 
savour strongly of Massinger, but we find 
many of his characteristic touches in its 
language. It is in these words that Antinous 
appeals to Erota not to press her claim 
against his father, who is about to denounce 
him for ingratitude :— 

You speak too tenderly; and too much like 
yourself 
To mean a cruelty. 

To say of a person that he or she speaks 
“like himself”’ or ‘‘ like herself ”’ is to us a 
very ordinary form of expression. But I 
cannot find that it was so in Massinger’s day, 
excepting in his plays where we constantly 
find this and kindred expressions, such as 
“look like yourself,”’ ‘‘ appear like yourself,” 
** suffer like yourself,” &c. For “ speak like 
yourself’? compare :— 

till now, I never heard you 
Speak like yourself. 
‘The Emperor of the East,’ IT, i. 
*Tis spoken like yourself. 
‘The Roman Actor,’ I. i. 
and it occurs again in ‘Henry VIII.’ 
(II. iv. 84-5), where Wolsey says to Queen 
Katharine :— I do profess 
You speak not like yourself. 


Next we have one of Massinger’s favourite 
allusions to “ oracles”’ in the opening lines 
of Cassilanes’ address to the Senate :-— 

Are you this kingdom’s oracles, yet can be 
So ignorant ? 

Such allusions are not, of course, peculiar 
to this dramatist, but they are at least 
characteristic of him. For a similar passage 
to the above, compare, in ‘ Believe as You 
List,’ IT. ii. :— 

And will you [sc. the Carthaginian senate}, 
Who, for your wisdom, are esteemed the sages 
And oracles of Afric, meddle in 
The affairs of this affronter ? 
again, in ITI. iii. of the same play :— 
here’s a man, 
The oracle of your kingdom, that can tell you..., 
and, in Massinger’s part of ‘The Elder 
Brother ’ (V. i.) :— 

....does the court, that should be the example 
And oracle of our kingdom, read to us 
No other doctrine ? 

Cassilanes enlarges upon his son’s in- 
debtedness to him for his martial spirit and 
training just in the same way as the elder 
Malefort when he confronts his son in ‘ The 
Unnatural Combat.’ If the reader will turn 
to Act II., sce. i, of the latter play and 
compare the bitter reproachful speech of 
Malefort just before the ‘* unnatural combat ” 
with this speech of Cassilanes, it will be 
strange indeed if the comparison does not 
convince him that they are from the same 
hand. When he has heard his father out, 
Antinous at once admits the charge of 
ingratitude :— 

Tis all true, 
Nor hath my much wrong’d father limn’d my 
faults 

In colours half so black, as in themselves, 

My guilt hath dy’d them: were there mercy left 
Yet mine own shame would be my executioner: 
Here once more we find a parailel in 
‘Henry VIII.’ The confession of Antinous 
is strongly reminiscent of Buckingham’s 
confession of his guilt in the first scene of 
that play, which I believe to be Massinger’s:— 

It will help me nothing 

To plead mine innocence ; for that dye is on me 
Which makes my whitest part black. 

When Cassilanes greets his son’s admission 

of his guilt with the observation :— 

A burthen’d conscience 
Will never need a hangman. 
he speaks with the voice of Cleremond in the 
trial scene of ‘The Parliament of Love’ 
(V. i.) :-— 
Should I rise up to plead my innocence 
Though, with the favour of the court, I <tood 
, Acquitted to the world.... 
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.... yet here 
A not to be corrupted judge, my conscience 
Would not alone condemn me, but inflict 
Such lingering tortures on me, as the hangman 
Though witty in his malice, could not equal. 

Cassilanes urges the Senate to enforce the 
death penalty in accordance with the law. 
But the proceedings are now interrupted by 
the Princess Erota, who in turn accuses 
Cassilanes of ingratitude to herself, and 
claims a like judgment upon him, whereupon 
Antinous exclaims :— 

Cunning and cruel lady, runs the stream 
Of your affections this way ? 
Compare :— 
Such, indeed, I grant, 
The stream of his affection was, and ran 
A constant course. 

‘The Duke of Milan,’ V. i. 
and the following passage from the first scene 
(Massinger’s) of ‘The Bloody Brother’ :— 

The stream of my affection had run constant 
In one fair current. 

No sooner has Erota denounced Cassilanes 
but a like charge is made against her by 
Antinous, and she too is compelled to plead 
guilty, whereupon Cassilanes calls upon the 
senators to pronounce sentence without 
further delay :— 

Why sit you like dumb statues ? 

Demur no longer. 
This “‘statue”’’ simile is a favourite of 
Massinger’s, appearing over and over again 
in his plays. The senators to whom this 
remark is addressed are seated on the bench 
of justice, and consequently we do not get 
“stand like a statue,’ as in ‘The Virgin- 
Martyr,’ ITI. ii. :— 

Stand you now like a statue ? 





and in Massinger’s part of ‘Thierry and’ 
Theodoret’ (I. i.) :— 

Now you stand still like statues. 
but, though nowhere else in Massinger’s- 
acknowledged works do we find “sit like a- 
statue,” we have it in effect in ‘ Henry VIII.,”” 
I. ii. :— 

If we shall stand still, 

We should take root here where we sit, or sit 

State-statues only. 

Finally, at the end of the play Erota rejects 
Antinous :— 

I here disclaim the interest thou hadst once 

In my too passionate thoughts. 
much in the same words as those in which 
Lorenzo renounces Matilda at the end of 
‘The Bashful Lover’ :— 

Here, to the world 

I freely do profess that I disclaim 

All interest in you. 
and Aurelia, Bertoldo at the end of ‘ The 
Maid of Honour’ :— 

for here I do disclaim 

All interest in you. 

Summarizing the results of this examina- 
tion of ‘ The Laws of Candy,’ there are only 
two scenes—the first two scenes of Act ITI.— 
in which I do not find definite traces of 
Massinger. I feel little hesitation in assign- 
ing Act I., Act IV., se. ii., and Aet V. wholly 
to him, but the remainder (Act IT., Aet IIT., 
se. iii, and Act IV., sc. i.) seems only partly 
his. Further I believe that only one other 
hand was engaged in the composition of this 
play, and that this hand was neither Beau- 
mont’s nor Fletcher’s. 

H. DueGpALe S¥KES. 
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LAMARTINE AT BerGures.—On the Hotel 
de la Téte d’Or, Place de la République, 
Bergues, is a white marble tablet, with an 
inscription as follows in gold letters :— 

Dans cette maison 
ai Venseigne de la Téte d’Or 
au soir d’une election malheureuse 
LAMARTINE 
improvisa pour Répliquer aux Attaques 
du Poéte Barthélemy 
VY’Immortel Réponse ‘‘ 4 Némésis ” 
ie 6 juillet 1831 
*« Je pris la plume et j’écrivis tout d’une haleine’’ 
(Lamartine) 

In 1913 a bust of Lamartine was placed on 
the front of the Hétel de Ville, (close to the 
Téte d’Or Hotel), with a tablet below bearing 
this inscription :— 

Alphonse de Lamartine 
Deputé de Bergues 
1833-1839 

Bergues, being only 9 kilometres from 
Dunkerque, did nct escape the German long- 
range guns. A fair amount of damage was 
done in the town, but all the histone 
buildings have esvaped unhurt. A house in 
the Rue du Gouvernement (no. 10-12) bears 
this chronogrammatic inscription :—— 
NoVas ET EXALTATAS Dat LaplIs LoQVENS E 

LaPIDIB Vs ©DEs. 

In the rue du Collége I noted houses dated 
1621, 1639, 1644, and 1692. This was in 
August, 1919. F. H. CaHeetuam. 


RussEtt Famity.—Among the Newcastle 
MSS. in the British Museum is a stray 
memorandum relating to a family of Russells 
which may interest some of your readers. 
I am forwarding it as it appears to be un- 
indexed. The paper has been slightly 
trimmed, perhaps in the binding, and I have 
indicated the words thereby mutilated by 
square brackets, thus [ ]. The reference 
to the MS. is B.M. Add. MSS. 33,054, p. 16 :— 


“J. William Russell borne at Chippenham 
upon Tuesday the fifth da[ ] of Aprill 1644 about 
a quarter of an hower after three in the morning. 

“2. Elizabeth Russell borne at Chippenham 
upon Tuesday the 14th of November 1665 
betwene ye hower of eight & nine at night 
She dyed the 20th of July 1733. 

** 3. Riche Russell borne at London in little 
Queene Streete upon Thursda[ ] the 14th of 
ffebruary 1666 betwne ye hours of 8 & 9 in ye 
mo[ i. 

“4, Christian Russell borne at London in 
Drury lane upon Thurs{ ] the 14th of January 
1668 /9 betwene ye howre of 7 & 8 at night. 

“John Russell borne at London in beadford 
street in Como[ ] garding ye 14th Octbr. 1670 
between ye hower of 9 & 10 in ye morni[ }. 

“My Deare Child John Russell began his 
voyag| ] into the East in ye yeare 1693/4 
tleb. 8th.” . 





The passages printed in italics are corree- 
tions made in a handwriting later than that 
of the original memoranda. In the last 
entry it is not certain whether the date is: 
‘* ffeb 7th” corrected to ‘‘ ffeb 8th”’ or vice: 
versa. I incline to the former view. 

J. B. Wuitmoreg, 

41 Thurloe Square, S. Kensington, S.W.7. 


Custom As Part or Rent.—In looking: 
through some old deeds relating to property 
in Breconshire, I recently came across an 
Indenture of Counterpart of Lease for- 
21 years, dated Sept. 29, 1781, of certain 
lands in the county, leased at a rent of 
4l, a year paid half yearly at Ladyday and 
Michaelmas day, ‘“‘ and also a Couple of fat. 
Hens at Christmas yearly in lieu of Custom 
over and above all Taxes, Tallages and other: 
Impositiohs,” &ec. By another lease, 
between the same parties, for the same 
term, dated ‘“‘ the same day, other lands in 
the same parish were leased at a rental of 31,” 
and also a couple of ‘ fat hens at Christmas.” 

I do not suppose the custom was strictly 
enforced, but it would be interesting to 
know of other instances. The above Counter- 
part has at its foot two different seals 
extremely well preserved, the first repre- 
senting the head of an old and bald man 
with a sharp nose ; and the other the head 
and bust of a burly coarse-featured man, 
with prominent eyes, and plenty of hair 
falling over the back of his neck (not a wig 
or Cavalier’s tresses), and some sort of 
grooved buff coat or cuirass over the 
shoulders. Would the latter represent 
Oliver Cromwell, though it would seem 
improbable to find his image in a staid. 
attorney’s office ? 

By a ‘“ Recovery suffered 30th March, 
39th George III, Breconshire,’ wherein a. 
certain party was ‘ Demandant,’ another 
was “ Tenant,”’ and two others 

‘‘Vouchees who vouched over the Common 
Vouchee of the Court of, Twenty  messuages. 
Twenty Barns Twenty Stables Twenty Beasthouses 
Twenty Gardens ‘Twenty Orchards Une Thousand 
acres of Land Arable Five Hundred acres_ of 
Meadow One Thousand acres of Pasture Five 
hundred acres of Wood and Wood Grownd and 
One Thousand acres of Furze and heath and 
Common of Pasture for all manner of Cattle with 
the appurtenances in the Parish of (inser alia): 
Llantigan in the County of Brecon.” 

W. R. WILLIAMs. 


SaBBATICAL RivER Sanp. (See 9 S.. 
xi. 508; xii. 19, 52,)—R. B. (i.e., Robert o 
Richard Burton) were the initials unde: 
which Nathaniel Crouch (? 1632-? 1725) 
wrote his ‘Memorable Remarks concerning: 
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the Jews,’ from which (p. 46) Southey 
extracts this passage (‘Commonplace Book,’ 
First Series, p. 101) :— 

“ As to the Sabbatical River, I heard it from my 
father, saith Menasseh Ben Israel (and fathers do 
not use to impose upon their sons), that there was 
an Arabian at Lisbon in Portugal, who had an 
hour-glass filied with the sand taken out of the 
bottom of this River, which ran all the week till 
the Sabbath, and then ceased; and that every 
Friday in the evening, this Arabian would walk 
through the streets of that city, and shew this 
glass to the Jews, who counterfeited Christianity, 
saying, Ye Jews, shut up your shops, for now the 
Sabbath comes !—I should not speak of these 
glasses, saith he, but that the authority of my 
father has great power over me, and induces me to 
believe that the miracle is from God.”’ 


The * Remarks ’ were first published in 1685 ; 
but Southey probably quoted from the 
edition of 1786. 

JouHn B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


“MavDE IN GERMANY.”’’—The first occur- 
rence in literature of the phrase ‘‘ Made in 

J 2° . 
Germany’ probably occurs in Cowper’s 
letter to Samuel Rose, the barrister and 
author, dated June 5, 1789 (Hayley’s 
‘Life,’ vol. iii.) :— 

“ You must buy for me, if you please, a cuckow 
clock; and now I will tell you where they are 
sold, which, Londoner as you are, it is possible 
you may not know. "hey are sold, I am in- 
formed, at more houses than one, in the narrow 
part of Holborn which leads into broad St. Giles. 
It seems they are well-going clocks, and cheap, 
which are the two best recommendations of any 
clock. They are made in Germany, and such 
numbers of them are annually imported, that 
they are become even a considerable article of 
commerce.”’ 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

36 Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 





Oucries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


MARVELL: ‘ Littte T. C. 1n A Prospect 
or FLowers.’-—Has any private student 
interested in Andrew Marvell identified the 
subject of one of his best-known poems, 
entitled as above ? Certainly no editor has 
taken the trouble to do so. Marvell's 
younger years had many associations with 
literary Royalists. This set me guessing 
some time ago, and I pitched upon Theodosia 
Capel as a not unlikely candidate. But this 
little girl grew up to marry into the Hyde 
family, and no portrait of her childhood 
exists at Cornbury Park, or has ever been 


*heard of by her descendants. It now occurs 
to me that ‘little T. ©.’ might just as well 
have been Theophila Carey, one of the seven 
daughters of that charming person, linguist, 
and scholar, Henry Carey, second Earl of 
Monmouth, and of Lady Martha Cranfield 
his wife. Theophila died in Charles I.’s 
reign, and died young. Is there any portrait 
of this child, with a garden a hg ? 
L. I. G. 


ARMS OF ENGLISHMEN REGISTERED IN 
Paris.—On reading through a back number 
of ‘N. & Q.’ I came across the following 
passage (8 S. i. 313), referring to Thomas 
Drake in France :— 

‘Tn 1696, in obedience to an order of Louis XIV., 
he enregistered his arms at Paris, where they may 
be seen at the Herald's Office.” 

As I am quite ignorant of matters per- 
taining to French heraldry, I should be much 
obliged if any correspondent could tell me 
what was this order of Louis which caused 
Thomas Drake to register his arms in Paris. 
Did it refer to him alone? to all foreigners 
residing in France ? or was ita general order 
to all armigeri in France regardless of their 
nationality ? 

I should also like to know if there is 
procurable a list of the names of all English- 
men who have had their arms registered in 
Paris. No3a. 


Baluchistan. 


UNANNOTATED MARRIAGES aT WEST- 
MINSTER. (See ante, p. 65.)—The next 
twelve unannotated marriage entries are:— 

7. Dec. 9, 1673. Joseph Embry and Barbara 


ims. 

8. Aug. 30, 1677. Edmund Clark and Ellen 
Oldfield. : 

9. Feb. 10, 1680-1. Robert Fisher and Eliza- 
beth Eyre. 

10. Dec. 15, 1687. Richard Leighton and Mary 
Caper. 

11. Nov. 2, 1690. Joseph Damsell and Joanna 
Kidder. 


12. Tune 23, 1692. Robert Silke and Mary Dowse. 

13. Feb. 2, 1692-3. John Ward and Lucy 
Walker. : 

14. Feb. 11, 1696—7. Thomas Crow, of Colliton, 
co. Devon, widower and Elizabeth Gill, 
of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, single 
woman. : 

15. July 25,1703. John Paul and Mary Smith, 


both single. 
16. Jan. 27, 1712-3. Mr. William Keylway and 


Patience Aubery, single woman. 
17. Jan. 28, 1714-5. William Edwards and 


Sarah Colbourn. ; 
18. Nov. —, 1721. ‘thomas Brown, widower, 


and Mary Grumball, widow. 
GERTRUDE FLEWKER. 
Ambleside, Letchworth. 
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Count E— at Batu.—In the volume of 
poems by George Monck Berkeley, Teor 
in 1797, there is reference on p. 116 to “ 
young gentleman since known at Bath by the 
name of Count E., an early friend of young 
Berkeley’s at Eton School.” 

Can any reader identify Count E. for me ? 
J. M. Berkeley was at Eton from 1775 to 
1777. R. A. A.-L. 


YALE AND Hosss.—TI should be glad to 
be informed where Yale picked Hobb’s lock. 
The incident occurred during the keen 
rivalry which existed between the big lock 
and safe makers in the early fifties, about 
(I fancy) 1851 or 1852. 1 have made 
inquiries and searched at museums, &c., in 
vain for particulars. RoBert Evans. 


Marius D’Arricgny.—Can any reader give 
particulars of the life of Marius D’Affigny, 
who sometime between the years 1670-90 
published a volume on ‘ Antiquity’ con- 
taining the following ‘‘ books”: (1) ‘The 
History of the Heathen Gods’; (2) ‘The 
History of the Heathen Demi-Gods’ 
(3) ‘The Honours paid to Heathen Gods ; 
(4) ‘A Treatise of Roman Curiosities’ ; 
(5) ‘The Eyptian Hieroglyphics.’ 

J. RicHMOND-DENNIS. 

St. Adrian’s, Purley, Surrey. 





BrapsHAw.—Robert Smith Bradshaw was 
admitted to Westminster School in 1782, 
and William Smith Bradshaw in 1772. I 
should be glad of any information concerning 
their parentage and careers. 

G. F. R 


LANCELOT BLACKBURNE, ARCHBISHOP OF 
and when was he born in 
1658? In what London parish did his 
father, Richard Blackburne, reside, and 
what was bec name of his mother? The 
‘D.N.B . 123, does not “a the required 
Re scsmer al ae ges ae 2 





“His ExceLiency.’’—Will some kindly 
correspondent enlighten me as to the title 
of Excellency in application to British 
subjects? I believe that with us Ambassa- 
dors bear this title, which is borne by all 
foreign Ministers and Chargés d'affaires, but 


denied by our Foreign Office to British | 


officials of those ranks. The Colonial Office 
is believed to be more generous in this 
respect, so that all Governors, even he of 
St. Helena, are entitled to it. In India the 
title is restricted to the Viceroy, the 
Governors of Presidencies, and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. The Commanders-in-Chief 
in Presidencies formerly bore it, and there 


arose the strange anomaly that, although the 
Lieutenant-Governors of huge provinces such 
as the Punjab ranked above the Commander- 
in-Chief in India, they did not bear the title— 
though undoubtedly they had thé consolation 
‘of bigger pay. Abroad the number of 
| Excellencies in the hotel-lists is over- 
| whelming, the Russians being specially 
| liberal with this title. One does not want 
| tata profusion in our own services, but 
|surely His Majesty’s Minister at a foreign 
capital should bear the title with which even 
the Governor of Tobago is believed to be 
invested. J. H. R.-C, 


No Man’s Lanp.—In his ‘Survey of 
London,’ writing of the Charterhouse Stow 
says that ‘Ralph Stratford, Bishop of 
London, in the year 1348, bought a piece of 
ground called No Man’s Land.” Is it 
known from whom the bishop bought it. 
and how the vendor made out his title ? 
Is this the earliest use of the name ? 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


PETROGRAD : MONUMENT OF PETER THE 
Great.—In ‘ Russia as I Know It,’ by Harry 
de Windt, in the account of Petrograd, is a 
description of the monument to Peter the 
Great, whereby it seems that the base of the 
‘** colossal bronze statue ”’ is an 
‘* enormous block of granite which, weighing over 
15,000 tons, was dragged from the marsh where it 
was unearthed, five miles away, by primitive 
machinery and 80,000 horses.” 

Can any reader tell me where to get further 
information concerning this amazing feat of 
engineering ? WESSEX. 


ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND: THE BORDER 
Line.—Could any reader refer me _ to 
sources of information regarding the de- 
limitation of the boundary between England 
and Scotland ? What commissions were set 
up to do the work and when ? Did they 
issue reports ? Were the reports presented 
to Parliament ? W. E. Witson. 

Hawick. 


LreGat BrstiocGRAPHY.—I shall be obliged 
if any of your readers can recommend the 
best books, modern or otherwise, on the 
following subjects :— 


1. Ecclesiastical Courts—Prerogative, Con- 
sistory, Commissary, and Archdeaconry— 
their procedure from the Reformation ; their 
methods re granting of probates and adminis- 
trations, &c. ; and the trying of cases against 
Ecclesiastical Law and discipline, with 
examples, if possible, in elucidation of the 
old Court Act Books. 
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2. Forms and examples, with translations 
«of old historical and legal documents, such 
as ‘Inquisitions Post Mortem,’ writs of all 
kinds, wills, testaments, and Probate and 
Administration Acts and sentences, fines, 
-deeds, records of the various Courts of Law, 
examples from the Close, Patent and other 
Rolls, Manor Court Rolls, &e. 

3. Law dictionaries or lexicons giving ex- 
planations of the terms and words used in 
old legal documents and cases, such as 
“* Offi. dni. contra....’’ Will any one kindly 
give me the meaning of this last term which 
reads: “Office of the Judge against....”? 
I find it in Ecclesiastical Court Act Books. 

G. E. Smyru. 

Northfield House, Henlow, Beds. 


PHARMACEUTICAL Booxk-PiatEs.—I shall 
be greatly obliged by any descriptions that 
may be forthcoming of book-plates of 
pharmacists, especially English ones. Dr. 
Eugene Olivier, in his brochure on ‘ Les 
Ex-Libris de Médecins et de Pharmaciens 
d’Autrefois, devotes only a single page to 
pharmacists ; he mentions only five or six 
‘specimens (all French), and reproduces only 
two. I have in a search through chemists’ 
trade journals and such works as Lord de 
‘Tabley’s ‘ Guide,’ Mr. W. J. Hardy’s ‘ Book- 
Plates, and Mr. Egerton Castle’s ‘ English 
Book-Plates,’ found only three or four un- 
doubted pharmacists’ plates; there are two 
or three specimens of foreign ones, but, I 
think, no English, in the Journal of the Ex- 
Libris Society, nor has a somewhat cursory 
‘search in the British Museum Print Room 
‘yielded much result. M. Olivier says the 
more modest pharmaciens use trade-cards for 
‘book-plates, and I have seen a few specimens 
of these. Doctors’ book-plates of a more or 
less pharmaceutical character are fairly 
common, but modern English pharmacists do 


mot seem to indulge in this ‘“ harmless 
‘vanity.” C..C.. Be 
Wittram RosBertT GROSSMITH, ‘“ THE 


JUVENILE Actor.’’—In 1827 there appeared 
sat Reading (as a second edition) a 24-page 
pamphlet entited “ The Life and theatrical 
excursions of William Robert Grossmith, 
the juvenile actor, not yet 9 years of age.” 
He was the eldest son of William Grossmith, 
looking-glass and picture-frame manufac- 
‘turer, Minster Street, Reading, was born in 
1818 and made his debut, as a Jew and a 
‘country bumpkin, at the Coburg Theatre in 
April, 1824. The pamphlet is embellished 
‘with a steel engraving of the ‘ young 
Roscius,” drawn by W. Waite, Abingdon 





He was, I believe, the brother of George 

Grossmith the first (1820-80). When did 

he stop acting ? J. M. Butiocsa. 
37 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


BELT-BUCKLE PLATE AND Motto.—I have 
a brass circular belt-buckle plate. It is 
24 in. in diameter. In the centre are three 
cannons, similar in design to those which 
were borne on the arms of the late Honorable 
Board of Ordnance. They are surrounded 
by a garter, in which is inscribed Auspicio 
Regis et Scnatus Angliw. It is possibly 
connected with the Artillery regiments of the 
late East India Company. Is the motto 
known, and in what connexion? Informa- 
tion is desired. J. H. LEsiie. 


PorTRAITS OF GOVERNORS OF CEYLON.—I 
should be glad to hear whether there are 
known to be in existence portraits of the 
following Governors of Ceylon, either oil 
paintings, in public or private possession, 
or engravings in books :— 

The Right Hon. Sir Robert Wilmot, Bart., 
G.C.B., Governor 1831-37. : 

The Right Hon. James Alexander Stewart 
Mackenzie, Governor, 1837-41. 

Lieut.-General Sir Colin Campbell, K.C.B., 
Governor, 1841-47. Penry LEwIs. 

Havenhurst, Canford Cliffs, Dorset. 


‘Tae TEMPLE OF THE Muses.’—Can any 
of your readers kindly tell me the name of the 
author and the date of publication of a book 
with the following title-page ?— 

“he Temple of the Muses or the Principal 
Histories of Fabulous Antiquity with explications 
and remarks which discover the true meaning of 
the several Fables with their foundations in 
history. Written principally for the instruction 
of youth.” 

The book was published by Thomas 
Astley in London, I believe about the year 
1738. G. James BERRY. 

201 Whitehorse Road, Croydon. 


RaymMonp.—I shall be glad to have any 
information as to the ancestry of Sir Jonathan 
Raymond of the City of London and Barton 
Court, Kintbury, Berks. It is supposed that 
he (who was born in 1630) was of a French 
Huguenot family who lost their property 
and came to England at or after the Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes. He entered the 
service of Philip Jemmett, a wealthy brewer 
and Alderman of the City of London and 
subsequently (on June 11, 1661) married his 
daughter ; admitted to the Brewers’ Com- 
pany April 15, 1662, on the Livery Aug. 7, 
1662 ; knighted at Whitehall Oct. 20, 1679, 
and in the same year Alderman and Sheriff 
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of London. He died Mar. 11, 1710, and was | 


buried at Kintbury, in the church of which 

place there are fine memorial tablets to him 

and his family. H. R. Nias. 
The Thatched Cottage, Iffley, Oxon. 


DEACON : JENNER, 1769. — Miss Mary 
Deacon of Elmstree, Glos, in her will 1769, 
names her cousins Mr. Deacon Jenner of 
London, and Robert Jenner, D.C.L. London, 
now Professor of Civil Law, Oxford, late of 
Doctors Commons, and his son Thomas of 
Merton College, to whom she left Elmstree. 
To this information there is this note, ‘‘ The 
connexion of Jenner and Deacon though 
unproven is inherently probable.” I desire 
to trace the relationship of the above Dr. 
Robert Jenner, to the Rev. Robert Jenner 
of Lydiard Millicent, Wiltshire, 1665-1723. 

On matriculating Trinity College, Oxford, 
Sept. 23, 1730, Dr. Jenner is described as of 
Fetcham, Surrey, son of John Jenner. 

R. J. FynMore. 

Sandgate. 


Sropart Famiry.—Can any reader give 
information about the descendants of 
Forester Stobart of Broomley, Northumber- 
land, born 1724, died 1804; and about the 
descendants of his brother Henry, whose 
grandson George Stobart lived at one time 
at Eland Hall, Ponteland, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne ? H. C. BARNARD. 

Burnham, Somerset. 


CONSTABLE THE PAINTER.—Who was his 
mother ? Pedigree and any details wanted. 
(Mrs.) E. E. Cops. 


CoLiLInc woop.—Alexander Collingwood in 
1556 obtained the property of Little Ryle, 
co. Northumberland, from his cousin Sir 
Robert Collingwood of Eslington, and the 
grant was confirmed by the king. He m. 
Foster, according to the Visitation. 
Their son Thomas, who was owner of Little 
Ryle in 1585 and was living 1615, m. first 
Dorothy, dau. of Robert Clavering of 
Callaléy by Mary, dau. of Sir Cuthbert 
Collingwood of Eslington ; second, Fortune, 
dau. of Harry Collingwood of Great Ryle. 
His son Alexander (by first wife) was born 
1593 and is described as ‘“‘ of Little Ryle” 
in 1628 and 1638. Alexander’s son, also 
called Alexander, was “ of Little Ryle” in 
1663, and m. Margaret ———, who was buried 
Nov. 13, 1684. Who were the wives of the 
three Alexanders of Little Ryle? Is it 
known when any of these three died ? 
Alexander IV., son of Alexander ITI. and 
Margaret , built the house of Unthank, 








m. (1691) Dorothy, dau. of Wilfred Lawson 











of Brayton, co. Cumberland, by Sarah, dan. 

of William James of Washington, co. Dur- 

ham, and was High Sheriff of Northumber- 

land 1725. H. Prrie-Gorpon. 
20 Warwick Gardens, Kensington, W.14. 





Replies. 
ELEPHANT AND CASTLE. 
(12 S. vi. 11, 49.) 


Mr. Water WINANS, at the first reference,,. 
quotes a newspaper cutting on the subject of 
an illuminated bestiary—twice misprinted 
‘* vestiary ’°—‘‘ dated probably about 1240.” 
Presumably he refers to a MS. known as the 
Westminster Bestiary from its being pre- 
served there. It is written in Latin and 
Norman French, and is said to have come 
originally from the Friars Minors of York. 
Whether this is identical with a bestiary of 
the early thirteenth century of which a 
translation in English verse is preserved 
amongst the MSS. in the British Museum 
(MS. Arundel, No. 292, fol. 4) I am unable to 
say, not having examined it. It is more 
likely to be identical with the Harleian 
MS. 4751, for it contains a figure of an 
elephant carrying on its back a wooden 
turret in which are five knights in chain 
armour, with battle-axes, swords, and cross- 
bows ; and in the Latin description which is 
given of the use of elephants in the East we: 
read: ‘‘ In eorum dorsis Persi et Indi ligneis: 
turribus collocati tamquam de muro jaculis- 
dimicant.”’ 

The Arundel MS. 292, “‘ of the earlier part 
of the thirteenth century,” has been printed 
by Thomas Wright, F.S.A., in the Reliquie 
Antique, 1845 (pp. 208-27). The allegorical 
account of the elephant therein given is: 
entirely devoted to the old fable that an 
elephant has only one joint in the leg ; that 
when it falls it is unable to rise ; and that the- 
hunters of old taking advantage of this 
disability would cut a tree half through so 
that when the animal leaned against it, it 
would come to the ground and be at their 
mercy. This is one of the myths of the 
Middle Ages. There is no allusion of any 
kind to a castle (or howdah as suggested by 
Mr. WrNans), the moral to be drawn having” 
reference to a period long anterior to the 
days of trained elephants, namely, to the- 
days of Adam and Eve! For the allegory 
concludes with the explanation (significatio) 
that a tree was the cause of Adam’s fall.. 
“Thus fel Adam thrug a tre.” 
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But in an earlier MS. I find what is wanted 
—the bestiary of an Anglo-Norman poet, 
Philip de: Thaun, written in the first half of 
the twelfth century—about 1121. This was 
edited and printed for the Historical Society 
of Science, in 1841, by Thomas Wright, who 
considered the poems of De Thaun “ ex- 
tremely valuable to the philologist as being 
the earliest specimens of the Anglo-Norman 
language remaining.” In this bestiary we 
find not only a description of the elephant, as 
might be exvected, but, happily for our 
present purpose, a direct allusion to the 
“castle.” Philip de Thaun quoting an 
earlier writer, Isidorus, descants upon the 
size and appearance of an elephant ‘‘ with 
teeth all of ivory,” his understanding and 
memory; end by way of indicating his 
immense strength states: ‘‘ He could carry 
a castle if it were on his back.” The exact 
words of the original are: ‘‘Un castel 
porterait si sur sun dos estait.”” Then 
follows the legend of the animal’s inability 
to lie down when he sleeps: ‘‘ 11 ne pot pas 
gésir quant il se volt dormir,’ because he has 
only one joint in his legs. ‘‘ Es jambes par 
nature nen ad que une jointure,’ and so 
forth. 

But what, it may be asked, is the con- 
nexion between this old legend and the 
familiar public-house sign of the Elephant 
and Castle ? It is perhaps only emblema- 
tical of strength and endurance. But there 
is another possible explanation. Larwood 
and Hotten in their ‘ History of Signboards’ 
(1866) state :— 

*Cutlers in the last (eighteenth) century 
frequently used the ‘ Elephant and Castle’ as 
their sign, on account of it being the erest of the 
Cutlers’ Company, who adopted it in reference to 
the ivory used in the trade.” 

Further inquiry might perhaps dead to the 
discovery that the tavern at Newington Butts 
was originally built upon land belonging to 
the Cutlers’ Company. If so, the adoption 
of their crest as a signboard for the new 
building would be natural enough. But a 
different explanation again has been given 
on the testimony of one who was living at the 
time this tavern was built. John Bagford, 
an esteemed and learned friend of the anti- 
quary Thomas Hearne, in a letter prefixed 
to Leland’s * Collectanea ’ (ed. Hearne, 1770), 
states that the name of this tavern was 
bestowed in consequence of the discovery 
in the neighbourhood “some time about 
1714” of the fossil remains of an elephant, 
and that that incident gave its name to the 
building ‘“‘soon after erected in that 


locality.” J. E. Hartina. 








CISTERCIAN ORDER (12 S. v. 320; vi. 45). 
—TI could enumerate a good deal of the MS. 
and printed literature relative to this Order, 
but it would take up too much space here. 
If, however, Mr. Hart would state whether 
he is wanting references on some speciah 
aspect of the Order, such as its rule, archi- 
tecture, costume, or its English houses, 
I could refer him to useful works on the 
specific points upon which he desires sources. 
of information—unless it is that he wishes 
to know of all the general works relating to 
this Order—in which case he will find a 
very good bibliography of the subject in 
Leopold Janauschek’s ‘ Originum  Cister- 
ciensium,’ Vienna, 1877, at pp. xii-xlvii. 

In addition to the valuable articles by 
Mr. J. T. Fowler, Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite- 
and the late Sir W. H. St. John Hope in 
The Yorks Arch. Journal, Mr. Hart should 
find the following of use :— 

W. A. Parker Mason, ‘ The Beginnings of the 
Cistercian Order,’ Royal Hist. Soc., N.S., vol. xix., 
pp. 169-207. 
snaW. de Gray Birch, ‘ On the Date of Foundation 
ascribed to the Cistercian Abbeys in Great Britain 
(from early MSS.),’ Brit. Arch. Assoc. Journal,. 
xxvi. 281-299, 352-369. 

A. M. Cooke, ‘ The Settlement of the Cistercians 
in England,’ English Hist. Review (1893), vob. viii., 
pp. 625-676. 

Angel Manrique, ‘ Annales Cistercienses,’ 4 vols, 
folio, Lyons, 1642-59. 

Julianus Paris, ‘ Nomasticon Cisterciense, seu 
Antiquiores Ordinis Cisterciensis Constitutiones,”” 
ed. Nova par Hugo Séjalon, Solesmes, 1892. 

E. Twells, ‘ The Cistercians,’ Bristol and Glos. 
Arch. Soe., vol. vi., pp. 80-87 

Edmund Sharpe, ‘ Architecture of the Cister- 
cians,’ London, 1874. 

Fh. Guignard, ‘ Les Monuments primitifs de la 
Régle Cistercienne,’ Dijon, 1878. 

H. G. Harrison. 

Aysgarth, Sevenoaks. 


CROSS-BEARER OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CAMBRIDGE (12 S. vi. 67)._-Hugh Latimer 
was chaplain of the University, and amongst 
his duties were the following: cross-keeper 
of the University, librarian, keeper of the 
chapel and the schools, and executor of 
various University trusts. He carried the 
silver cross of the University at the general 
processions, and had the care of the sacred 
vessels, vestments, and service-books. There- 
is no such office now ; it seems to have come 
to an end with the death of John Stokes, 
1568. The cross was sold under Edward VI., 
replaced by a@ new one by Mary, and that 
disposed of by Elizabeth. ‘The Chaplains 
and the Chapel of the University of Cam- 
bridge, 1256-1568,’ No. XLI., Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society, should be consulted. 
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A most fitting memorial of Cambridge 
men who gave their lives in the great war 
would be for past and present members of 
the University to replace the cross on the 
lines of Mr. Kett’s restoration, and present it 
to the University Church. 

A. G. KEaty, 
Chaplain, R.N. (retired). 
Anglesey Road, Gosport. 


In C. H. Cooper’s ‘ Annals of Cambridge ’ 
‘the University cross is mentioned severa 
times. It was carried in procession on 
important occasions, é.g., at the Visitation of 
1557, on Jan. 11 :— 
“‘at vii the Vycechancellor with all the hole 
Universite in habitibus, met in St. Marys....from 
‘thence all went to trinitie College and the uni- 
‘versitie Crosse before them.”’ 
In 1522 a payment of 16d. is made to 
“‘the Clarke of the Scollys for béryng of the 
Universyte Crosse twys at the Kyngs beyng heyr, 
& in advent & att the grett Cessacyon.”’ 
In 1548 (op. cit., ii. 9) 
“the University sold their great cross of silver, 
~weighing 336 ounces, after the rate of 5s. 6d. per 
-ounce.”’ 
‘On April 4, 1554, Bishop Gardiner, their 
Chancellor, 
** wrote to the Masters and Presidents of Colleges. 
stating that he had willed Master Yonge the Vice- 
chancellor to provide a seemly cross of silver, to 
be used in their processions as had been used 
amongst them in times past.” 
‘This the University did at the cost of 
301. Os. 8d. Finally on Sept. 26, 1565, 
“*a@ grace was passed for selling the vestments, 
cross, censers, cruet, and other monuments of 
superstition in the University vestry.” 
After this, one may presume, there was no 
‘further need of an official cross-bearer. 

‘ EpWArD BENSLY. 
Much Hadham, Herts. 


FLETCHER OF MADELEY AND NorTH 
Wates (12 8. v. 320).—According to the 
*D.N.B.’ this well-known person was a 
Swiss by birth (de la Flechére), and came to 
England about 1752. He was ordained 
both deacon and priest in 1757 by the Bishop 
of Bangor, and in 1760 took the living of 
Madeley (Hertfordshire), where he remained 
till his death in 1785. 
tical appointment is mentioned. The Bishop 
-of Bangor in 1757 was Robert Hay Drum- 
mond (so consecrated in 1748), who in 1761 
was promoted first to Salisbury and then to 
York, and died in 1776. According to 
‘D.N.B.’ this bishop was originally a Hay, 
adding the name of Drummond in 1739. 
Possibly he was a Scotsman, and this may 


No other ecclesias- | 





have attracted Fletcher to him. He was a 

favourite of Queen Caroline, and educated at 

Westminster and Christ Church, Oxford. 
Ww. A. B. CG. 


‘“As* DEAD AS A DOOR-NAIL” (12 S&S, 
v. 266, 303).—In connexion with the possible 
origin of the expression, the following facts 
might seem worthy of consideration. . 

1. At the time, about 1350, noted by your 
correspondent, and before the use of nail- 
less panelled house doors, almost all 
common doors were “ battened,”’ 2.e., con- 
structed of vertical boards nailed against 
cross strips (battens), with wrought iron 
nails. 

2. As these constructive nails were very 
numerous and very conspicuous it might 
seem doubtful whether the name “ door- 
nail’? in common speech would have been 
applied, not to these nails, but to the rare 
alleged bossed nails driven under thecom- 
paratively infrequent knockers used only 
upon the entrance doors of the better houses. 

3. Other house-nails might work loose, 
and when wrought nails were dear, be pulled 
out and used again, but these nails which 
persisted on the common battened house- 
doors of England and the United States 
through the eighteenth century, and still 
survive on barn-doors, were immovable. 
They were clinched, double-hammered, or 
driven into the wood at both ends, and not 
to be pulled or pried out or easily straightened 
without breaking, therefore not re-usable 
and therefore, it might seem, reasonably 
describable in common parlance as ‘ dead” 
nails. 

By analogy with the cases cited the 
names “dead latch’? and ‘dead lock”’ 
refer to things considered dead because 
immovable or useless; also the expression 
‘‘dead man” used by workmen in Penn- 
sylvania in 1908 to describe a log buried 
horizontally as a check to a derrick rope. 
‘*Dead as a herring;’’ might be compared 
with ‘“‘dead as a pelcher”’ (pilchard) as 
heard by the writer in use by fishermen at 
York Harbour, Maine, U.S.A., in 1895. 

H. C. MERCER. 

Bucks County Historical Society, 

Doylestown, Pa. 


THE PINNER OF WAKEFIELD AND BATTELL 
Bripce Fretp (12 S. vi. 65).—For Battle 
BridgeField, vide Tomlin’s ‘ Perambulation 
of Islington,’ p. 188: ‘Geoffrey Cliffe died 
Mar. 30, 1570, seised of a closure of pasture 
vulgariter muncipat’ Battle Bridge feilde.” 
The name is derived from a traditional 
association with the battle between Suetonius 
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-and Beadicea. This attribution is not well | Battle Bridge was the name of the locality 
founded, but it persisted—encouraged by | on which King’s Cross station and adjoining 


‘Conyers finding here for Sir Hans Sloan : the 
remains of an elephant. In the next century 
Stukeley moved the site of the historic 
encounter further east. The name Batile 
Bridge identifies to-day a thoroughfare 
further north. The original district of Battle 
Bridge was improved by speculative builders, 
who in 1821 desiring a change re-named it 
King’s Cross. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


The messuage or tenement was almost 
certainly an inn or tavern. Where exactly 
it was situated we shall learn when Mr. pr 
«Castro's ‘ List of Cotiee-houses, T'averns, and 
Inns’ (ante, pp. 29, 59), which has now 
reached F, reaches P. The celebrity who 
‘gave the house its sign is ‘*‘ Gecrge-a-Greene 
Hight Pinner of merry Wakefield town,” of 
whom mention oceurs (‘ N.E.D., s.v.) as 
early as 1592, whose deeds are celebrated in 
.a ballad or chapbook of which the Dictionary 
(sv. Pinder) gives all the title as: ‘The 
Pinder of Wakefield: Being the merry 
History of George a Greene the lusty Pinder 
-of the North.’ Pinder or Pinner is the 
officer of a manor whose duty it is to pin, 
pind, or impound stray beasts. 

Joun R. MAGRATH. 

Queen's College, Oxford. 


There existed so late as 1850, but removed 
‘to the Farringdon Road, a stone bearing the 
‘inseription :— s 7) 

This is Bagnigge 

House neare 

The Pinder A 

Wakefeilde 

1680. 

Bagnigze House, the supposed summer 
‘residence of Nell Gwynne in her zenith, 
stood on land lying between the present 
Gray’s Inn Road and King’s Cross Road, 
approximately on the site of Messrs. 
‘Cubitt’s building yards ; the premises became 
Jater a renowned place of entertainment as 
Bagnigge Wells. 





, | overpowered and nearly annihilated. 
A modern public-house, | 6th were fighting on the high grounds on the left, 


streets now stand ; a small bridge arched the 
Fleet river. The change of name took place 
in 1830, the present appellation being derived 
from a hideous statue of George IV. which 
stood at the centre of six roads. It is 
supposed that it was hereabouts that 
Boadicea, Queen of the Iceni, was so severely 
routed by Suetonius Paulinus; and a later 
Roman occupation has been suggested by @ 
find in 1845 of an urn of gold and silver coin 
of the reign of Constantine. 

Battle became the dust and cinder heap 
of London ; the debris and offal mounting in 
course of time to veritable hillocks. The 
cinders were eventually purchased by Russia 
for use in the rebuilding of Moscow. 

P J .PAuL DE CASTRO. 

1 Essex Court, Temple. 


Tue SrxtH Foor (WARWICKSHIRE REGI- 
MENT) (12 S. vi. 64). The following is taken 
from Cannon’s ‘ Historical Records of the 
British Army’ :— 

‘In 1709 the 6th proceeded to Barcelona, 
where they landed, and reposed in quarters in 
Catalonia until the following spring. 

‘“* When the army took the field in the summer 
of 1710, the 6th proceeded to the camp at 
Balaguer, where they were reviewed by King 
Charles on June 10....King Charles moved 
forward, and on July 27 a cavalry action was 
fought on the grounds near Almanara, when 
upwards of forty squadrons of the enemy’s best 
cavalry, and a brigade of infantry, were over- 
thrown with great slaughter....The 6th Foot 
hastened to the scene of the conflict: but the 
enemy were routed before the infantry had an 
opportunity to deploy their ranks. 

** At Saragossa on Aug. 20., 1710....Advancing 
steadily up the rising ground, the 6th, and three 
other battalions under Major-General Wade, 
gained the crest of the enemy’s position, and 
while the dragoons fought with deadly fury in the 
vale below, the four regiments raised a British 
shout, and rushing upon a brigade of the enemy’s 
foot, broke its ranks with a fearful crash. <A few 
battalions made a resolute resistance, but were 
While the 


the Pindar of Wakefield, stands on the east | the battle became general along the line; and 


-side of Gray's Inn Road, and is presumably | 


somewhere near the point where flourished 
the historic tavern reputed to have been 
much frequented by waggoners on the Great 
North Road. ‘The price whieh Mr. SoursamM 
shows to have been paid for the premises 
‘andicates that it was still a valuable property 
an 1741. It is p2rhaps somewhat irrelevant 
to remark that a pindar was a man who took 
-charge of strayed cattle in pinfold or pound 
until claimed, on which he held a lien for 
their keep. 





eventually King Charles gained a most decisive 
victory....The behaviour of the British troops 
was applauded ; they exhibited thirty standards 
and colours which they had captured from the 
enemy as trophies of their valour: and were 
thanked by King Charles for the eminent service 
they had rendered to his cause. Colonel Thomas 
Harrison of the Sixth was sent to England with 
the news of this victory to Queen Anne. 
‘“Pradition has connected the badge of the 
Antelope, borne on the colours of the regiment, 
with its services in Spain: and as the Sixth cap- 
tured several colours at Saragossa, which colours 
were taken to England by their colonel, Thomas 
Harrison, and presented to Queen Anne, it is not 
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improbable but that an Antelope was on one of 
the captured colows. and that Col. Harrison 
obtained Her Majesty’s permission for his regi- 
ment to bear the badge of an Antelope in com- 
memoration of the event. No documentary 
evidence has, however, been met with to sub- 
stantiate the tradition. 

“Later in the year, Dec. 7, Lieut.-Col. John 
Ramsay and about three hundred officers and 
men of the regiment were made prisoners at 
Bribuega, when “surrounded in a small village by 
a numerous army, 2,000 brave men were forced 
to surrender themselves prisoners of war, after a 
gallant defence, and consigned to surveillance 
and prison; but their honour was preserved 
untarnished.” 

Tovsours PRET. 


‘ ANNE OF GEIERSTEIN ’ (12 S. vi. 90).—In 
his introduction to this novel Scott wrote: 
*I have to confess on this occasion more 
violations of accuracy in historical details 
than can perhaps be alleged against others of 
my novels.’ But it was not only in historical 
details that the author was at fault. 
Einsiedeln always appears as Einsiedlen, and 
Pilatus as Mount Pilatre. The legend of 
Pontius Pilate’s suicide as related by 
Antonio, the Italian-speaking lad ‘‘ from the 
Grison country,” is very different from that 
usually recounted, and ‘the dismal lake 
that occupies the summit” of Pilatus 
existed only in Scott’s imagination. The 
site of the pool, now dried up, is on the 
Briindlen Alp, about ten minutes’ descent 
below the Widderfeld, which is not the 
highest, but only the third in height, of the 
seven summits of the ridge. So much to 
point out that absolute accuracy is not to be 
found in the novel. 

As for the queries :— 

1, In ch. i. Antonio “‘ proceeded to recount 
the vow which was made by the Knight of 
Geierstein * ni Lady of Finsiedlen.” So 
when in ch. ‘ Seignor ” Philipson says to 
Arthur : “Our Lady and our Lady’s Knight 
bless thee, &c.,’”’ he would seem to be 
referring to the Knight of Geierstein. 

2. Ischudi is probably a mistake for 
Tschudi. 
or his ballads, but the family is a well-known 
one in Canton Glarus. Agidius (Giles) 
Tschudi (1505-72) was (according to Murray’s 
‘ Switzerland ’) ‘“‘ one of the earliest writers 
on the topography of the Alps and of 
Switzerland, and the father of Swiss history.”’ 

5. Offringen is probably Oftringen, a 
village to the east of Aarburg; but I know 
nothing of the hermit. The “rich abbey of 
KGnigsfeldt,”’ mentioned by Scott in the 
same chapter is the nunnery of Poor Clares 
at Konigsfelden near Brugg, founded 1310 


I know nothing of Albert Tschudi | 





by the Empress Elizabeth, and Agnes, Queen: 
of Hungary, on the spot where, two years. 
before, their husband and father, the 
Emperor Albert, was assassinated (Murray’s. 
‘Switzerland, ed. 1904, p. 455). Both 
Oftringen and Ké6nigsfelden are in the 
Canton of Aargaw. Murray’s ‘Switzerland’ 
at p. xcvi identifies K6nigsfelden with the 
Roman Vindonissa, but at p. 455 remarks 
that the name of Vindonissa is ‘ preserved 
in the village of Windisch,’ and quotes. 
Paphen thus :-— 

‘ Within the ancient walls of Vindonissa the 
tie of Habsburg, the abbey of Kénigsfeld, and 
a town of Bruck have successively arisen. 

6. In Fanfani’s ‘ Vocabolario della. Lingua 
Italiana ’ I find, as one of the meanings of the 
word barone : *‘ Titolo che gli antichi davano 
a’ Santi.” St. Anthony of Padua is probably 
the saint intended. He was born at Lisbon 
in 1195 and died at Arcella in 1231. 

8. When Charles the Bold is made to 
speak of Margaret of Anjou as his cousin, is 
anything more meant than that he recognizes 
her as a reigning queen ? All sovereigns are 

‘cousins.’ He also is made to speak of 

* brother Blackburn.” 

11. Somewhere abroad I have seen a 
picture called ‘ Carita Romana,’ representing 
a young woman suckling her starving father 
in prison. The story was originally told 
about a mother, not a father, and in this 
earlier form is to be found in Valerius 
Maximus (v. 4) and in Pliny (‘ Nat. Hist.,’ 
vii. 36). The change is said to have been 
made by Festus. I do not remember where 
I saw the picture ; but I think it was by one 
of the Caracci. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


12. The gate with dreadjul faces thromged and 
fiery arms 

is the last line but five of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 

Milton being inspired probably by Virgil's 
Apparent diz facies, inimicaque Trojx 
Numina magna Detim. 

De Quincey concluded his ‘ Confessions of an: 

Opium Eater’ with quoting Milton’s line. 

C. R. Moore. 


Ellesmere. 


SLATES AND SLATE PEnctits (12S. vi. 67).— 
Within living memory at Eatington, co.. 
Warwick, the school attached to the 
Nonconformist chapel used slopimg desks 
filled with sand, to teach scholars the art of’ 
writing, the instrument being a pointed stick 
of wood. This would seem a natural survival: 
of the use of the stylus, and had at onee the 
merit of cheapness and cleanliness. Slates,. 
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vin the writer's memory, had no frames of 
wood. Slate pencils can hardly have come 
into use until the period of modern lead 
pencils, viz., early in the nineteenth century. 
Leads (not cased in wood) were used as early 
perhaps as the twelfth century. Examples 
have been dredged from river-beds, notably 
the Seine. J. Harvey Buioom. 


Chaucer mentions the use of slates for 
writing, and their use (with chalk) for keeping 
tavern scores is mentioned by later authors. 
(Being away from home I cannot give the 
references.) Their use for school purposes 
was one of the devices invented or adapted 
by Joseph Lancaster in the Borough Road 
about 1803. For the success of his plans it 
was essential that education should be 
cheapened, and a slate which could serve for 
ever was cheaper than paper which could 
serve only once. As there were few slates 
on the market he set up a factory to supply 
them and the ancillary pencils to his own 
school and the other monitorial schools which 
he established. Thence they spread to all 
elementary and many secondary schools. 
In spite of the serious educational and 
sanitary objections to them they continued 
in use so long as cheapness was a primary 
consideration. They wore generally dis- 
carded in the early years of this century, but 
I believe that they were reintroduced into 
some schools during the war when paper 
became scarce and dear. 

Davip SALMON. 


ELIzABETHAN GuEsSEsS (12 S. vi. 32).—TIf 
Sheppard wrote of Drayton as another Ovid 
he had good reason. In the preface to 
‘England's MHeroical Epistles’ Drayton 
wrote: ‘“ Ovid, whose imitator I partly 
profess to be.” William Alexander’s pre- 
fatory sonnet says :— 

That Ovid’s soul revives in Drayton now, 
—almost Sheppard’s words. Francis Meeres 
divides Ovid between Drayton and Shake- 
speare. Svlvester, near the beginning of his 
second ‘ Divine Week,’ appeals to Spenser, 
Daniel, 

And our new Naso that so passionates 

Th’ heroike sighes of love-sick potentates. 
‘Arcadie’ is more difficult to attach to 
Drayton ; ‘The Shepherd’s Sirena’ is too 
short for mention; but the monstrous 
‘Poly-olbion’ cries for it. The description 
of England there given might well be called 
Arc \dian, with its profusion of nymphs, 
shepherds, and local deities. As to ‘“‘ Bayes,” 
poor Drayton was only snubbed by James I. 





|Richard Baxter 


and given an annuity of 10/. by Charles I, ; 
but in two of his portraits he is decorated 
with a wreath, which may have deceived 
Sheppard. G. G. L. 


COLLINGWOOD AND LAwson (12S. v. 320). 
—Dorothy, wife of Alexander Collingwood 
of Little Ryle, is stated to have been a 
daughter of Wilfred Lawson of Brayton, 
Cumberland. By articles before marriage, 
dated Feb. 4, 1691, her jointure was secured 
on Hedgley in the.parish of Eglingham. Of 
the marriage there was issue an only son 
Alexander, baptized Sept. 3, 1701, and also 
five daughters, viz.: Jane, wife of Robert 
Wilkie of Cheswick ; Sarah, wife of George 
Reed of Heathpool; Elizabeth, wife of 
Benjamin Adams of Acton, all in North- 
umberland ; Dorothy, wife of Andrew Bennet 
of Grubbet, near Jedburgh ; and Isabella, who 
is believed to have died unmarried. ‘The 
date of Mrs. Collingwood’s death has not 
been ascertained, but her husband died 
Jan. 3, 1745/6, aged 80. His will is dated 
Oct. 16, 1744. J. C. Hopeson. 

Alnwick Castle. 
**CeLLaRius’”’ (12 S. v. 319).—Towards 
1844 waltzing showed signs of abatement, 
says Vuillier in his ‘ History of Dancing,’ 
and the introduction of the polka brought 
about an extraordinary revolution in danc- 
ing. It was introduced into Paris by M. 
Cellarius, the famous dancing master, and 
his school became the sanctuary of this new 
dance, which owed something of its success 
to the gold spurs which were looked upon as 
indispensable for a brilliant polkaist of the 
male gender. For about four years the 
Cellarius Polka reigned supreme, but with 
the coming of the schottische and mazurka 
it commenced to wane. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


(St. Swirurn also thanked for reply. ] 


HAMPSHIRE CHURCH BELLS AND THEIR 
FounNDERS (12 8S. iv. 188, 341; v. 44, 109, 
304).—Certain particulars mentioned in 
E. A. Downman’s fascinating work on 
‘Ancient Church Bells in England’ (issued 
privately by the author in 1898) may throw 
some light on the mystery of the unknown 
founder, ‘“‘R. B.” Richard Baxter, ‘* the 
Brasyer,” established a famous foundry at 
Norwich about 1440, and his firm is known 
to have been in existence in the late sixteenth 
century. His bells were initialled R. B.; 
and I. B. may well have been his direct 
successor, working as late as 1629. 

A very large number of bells cast by 
still exist, but chiefly 
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in Norfolk and Suffolk. Cambridgeshire, 
Derbyshire, and Devonshire have, however, 
one each. There does not appear to be any 
work on the church bells of Hampshire alone : 
but possibly that on ‘ Wiltshire, &c.,’ by 
W. C. Lukis (London, 1857), may deal with 
those of Hants also. 
C. J. ToTreENHAM. 
Diocesan Church House, Liverpool. 


Rev. Henry Coppineton (12 S. vi. 41, 
00).—In reply to your correspondent C. B. A. 
re the pedigree of the above, I give the 
following genealogical table compiled from 
‘The Descent and Alliances of Croslegh ; 
of Scaitcliffe and Coddington of Oldbridge,’ 
by Charles Croslegh, D.D. (1904) :— 
William Coddington of Holm==Thomasine Calton. 

Patrick, 1607-59, 
(High Sheriff of co. Dublin 
in 1655.) 


pe Sia 
Nicholas, d. 1685. 


Dixie (1665-1728), 

(High Sheriff of co. Dublin in 1685). 

Nicholas (of Drogheda, d. November, 1737). 
Henry 
{High Sheriff of co. Louth in 1784), 1728-1816. 
r—_—— ae | 

Rev. Latham Coddington,==Anne Florentia 
1771-1860. Bellingham. 





f 
Rev. Henry Coddington,==1833 Priscilla Batten, 
1799-1845. dau. of Rev. Joseph 
Hallet Batten, 
D.D., and F.R.S. 





Ja T T 
Rev. Henry Hallet John George Ann Florentia 


1 
| 
b. 1834. | 
J 


Coddington, Thornton Coddington, 
1839-1902, Coddington, 
d. 8.v.p. 1841-91. 





Adelaide Susan 
m. Francis 
Edward Cun- 
ninngham, 
barrister-at-law, 
who d. 1877. 


f 

Emily Priscilla, Jane 
1843-74, m. Rev. Georgiana, 

Chas. Croslegh, b. 1858, m. 

D.D., and had John Douglas 
John Coddington Sandford. 

Croslegh 
and other issue. 
Witiram MAXxwetit Batten. 
839 Victoria Park Road, E.9. 


PaainaTION (12 S. vi. 12).—The Folio 
Edition of the Genevan (or Breeches) Bible, 
printed by Christopher Barber in 1583, is an 
example of the pagination described by your 
correspondent, if I understand him rightly 
4.e., only one side of the paper bears the 
number of the page; or, to put it in another 
way, the numbers refer to the leaves not to 
the pages. 

In all the volumes (Folio) of Matthew 





Pole’s ‘Synopsis Criticorum,’ published at! 


Utrecht in cioiocxxciv., printed in two. 
columns, the columns are numbered instead 
of the pages. 

I am not sufficiently acquainted with old 
books to be certain whether there is anything 
unusual in these examples. 

W. F. Jonn TimBre.., 


I find the following are paged on the- 
right only :-— 

‘Almanack Perpetuum’ Venice, apud Luca (or 
Lucas) Antonius, 1505. 

* Missale,’ Paris, 1506. 

Paged on right in black letter Roman: 
numerals, fo. Ixxviii. (example). 

“The | Tvvoo Bookes of | }'rancis Bacon | of the 
proticience and advance | ment of Learning divine 
and | humane 1605,” 
which is paged only on right, but in the 
most erratic disorder 

“ 'Traicté | des Chiffres | ou secretes | Manieres 

| d’escrire | Blaise de Viyenere j Paris, 1586.” 
W. H. M. GrimsHaw. 


PERSISTENT Error (12 S. v. 315).—In~ 
my copy of Jeremy Taylor’s ‘ Holy Living 
and Holy Dying,’ dated 1670, it is the same : 
** Quails stuck in their nostrils ”’ (‘‘ London— 
printed by Roger Norton for Richard 
Royston, Bookseller to His Most Sacred 
Majesty. mpcuxx.’’). This edition has 
three engravings; in one of them are figures 
representing, I imagine, Jeremy Taylor and 
Lord and Lady Carbery. 
J. G. BrNeLey. 
26 Princess Road, South Norwood. 


Limut.-GENERAL SHARPE (12 S. v. 321, 
vi. 98).—In Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 1847; 
under the pedigree of Higgins of Skellow (sic), 
Grange, near Doncaster, Yorks, it is stated 
that Godfrey Higgins, ‘“‘ who enjoyed con- 
siderable literary reputation,’ and died 
Aug. 9, 1833, left an only son of the same 
name, and an elder and only surviving dau. 
Jane, who m. “ Lieut.-General Sharpe of 
Hoddam Castle, Dumfries-shire, M.P. for the: 
Dumfries boroughs.” Having this clue to 
work on, Foster’s ‘ Scots M.P.s’ carries it a 
little further by describing him as General 
Matthew Sharpe of Hoddam, M.P. for 
Dumfries boroughs in three Parliaments, 
1832 to 1841, and dates his death Feb. 12, 
1845, though he gives Jane as the younger” 
daughter. His military commissions were 
as follows: Cornet of 16th Light Dragoons 
Feb. 18, 1791; lieutenant in same Feb. 19, 
1793; senior captain in the newly-raised 
28th (not 26th) Light Dragoons Mar. 25, 
1795 ; senior major thereof Feb. 27, 1796; 


senior lieutenant-colonel thereof Aug. 5,. 
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1799, till disbanded in Ireland 1802, then 
on its (Irish) half-pay until 1814; brevet- 
colonel Oct. 25, 1800 ; major-general Jan. 1, 
1812 ; lieutenant-general May 27, 1825 ; and 
general Nov. 23, 1841. His regiment served 
at the Cape of Good Hope in 1801, but I 
think, did not see any active service. 
W. R. Wittiams. 


AARON Baker (12 S. vi. 75).—A. T. M. 
omits another Aaron Baker, younger son of 
Aaron Baker of Bowhay, Devon, who pre- 
deceased his father and was the father of 
Ann Michell and Mary Cheeke. 

Aaron Baker of Bowhay was the first 
President and Governor of Fort St. George, 
Madras, 1652-1654 (the first British Governor 
in India), and a Director of the East India 
Company ; before this he had been for many 
years President and Governor of Bantam, 
East Indies. He was born 1610 and died 
1683. 

Mrs. Penny in her ‘History of Fort 
St. George’ states that in the caste disputes 
Aaron Baker gave his ruling in the vernacular 
in writing, and the document was preserved 
down to Pitt’s time, when it was produced as 
evidence in support of the rights of one of the 
factions. 

It was on the voyage from Bantam to 
Fort St. George that Governor Baker’s first 
wife died (M.f. St. Mary’s Church, Fort 
St. George); she was a daughter of Ralph 
Cartwright, President and Governor of 
Bantam. 

The Governor’s elder son, Thomas Baker 
of Oxford, was excluded from his father’s 
-will, Although Thomas Baker married 
twice it is unknown if he left descendants ; 
he died about 1708. 

Aaron Webb Baker (6), son of Aaron 
Abraham Baker (5), had a younger brother, 
Capt. John Popham Baker, R.N., who left 
descendants now represented by Baker of 
Sparkeswood, Kent. 

Another Aaron Baker, born 1640 and died 
in childhood, was the son of Philip Baker of 
Exeter, but the connexion, if any, with the 
other Aarons is not at present known. 

H. R. PopHam Baker.*=1 


MAuvteE (12S. v. 236, 323).—The Rev. John 
Maule, M.A., rector of Horseheath, Cambs, 
from 1776 to 1825, could not be identical 
with the John Maule admitted to Westminster 
School in 1787, as the former was born 
May 5, 1748. 

The rector was son of Henry Maule of 
Huntingdon, and, according to the tablet in 
Horseheath Church, he was a descendant 








_ 


of the Panmure family of Scotland. He died} 

at Bath in 1825, aged 77. For additional. 

information regarding him see ‘ All Saints’ 

Church, Horseheath,’ by Catherine E. 

Parsons, 1911. Cuas. Hatt Crovucs. 
204 Hermon Hill, South Woodford. 


SWARTVAGHER (12 S. vi. 37).—Evidently 
this is the Flemish-Dutch equivalent of 


German “ Schwertfeger”’ literally sword- 
polisher, but really sword-cutler, blade- 
smith and, generally, armourer. 

L. L. K. 


GENERAL JAMES OGLETHORPE (12 S. 
vi. 13).—The ‘ D.N.B.’ gives, with authority, 
the date of his birth as Dec. 22, 1696, and his 
name as James Edward. Ii is there stated 
that a three-quarter length portrait of him, 
engraved in mezzotint, by T. Burford, is in 
the Print Room at the British Museum, and 
that there is “another, engraved by S. 
Ireland, mentioned by Bromley.” In ‘ The 
Parish and Church of Godalming,’ by S. 
Welman, 1900, p. 44, there is a sketch of him 
“copied from an old print showing him as 
sketched by an artist at the sale of Dr. 
Johnson’s library in 1785, reading without 
the aid of spectacles at an advanced age.” 
He died July 1, 1785, at the age of 88. 

C. A, Coox. 

Sullin gstead, Hascombe, Godalming. 





Hotes on Books. 


Coleridge. Biographia Literaria. Chapters I.-IV..,.. 
XIV.-XXII.—Wordsworth. Prefacesand Essays 
on Poetry, 1800-1815. Edited by George 
Sampson, with an Introductory Essay by Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch. (Cambridge, University 
Press, 10s. net.) 

‘“* EvERY abridgment of a good book is a stupid 

abridgment,’ says Montaigne. Teachers and 

students, however, are spoilt nowadays with 
special collections of the stuff they require to 
master, and we must admit that much of 

Coleridge’s ‘ Biographia Literaria ’ is dead matter - 

which most readers skip when they re-read it. 

This abridgment, too, adds to Coleridge’s criticism 

of Wordsworth’s theories of poetic language, the 

latter’s own statements on his side. It also 
preserves those passages of the ‘ Biographia’ in 
which Coleridge frankly reveals his odd and 
amusing self, in particular his adventures when he 
was touting for The Watchman, was overcome by 
yellow tobacco, and rose from his stupor to 
proclaim his doubts about reading newspapers at 
all. Then we have also Mr. Sampson’s notes, 
and an introduction by the liveliest of English 
professors. Sir Arthur and Mr. Sampson both 
owe something to Mr. Shawcross, whose edition 
of the ‘ Biographia ’ might have been distinctly 
mentioned by the Professor. A just tribute to~ 
its excellence is paid on p. 246. 
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Coleridge was a hopeless person, and, as one of 


“the present dons of Jesus College, Cambridge, ‘Sir 
Arthur rightly emphasizes the fact that this 
society made every effort to forgive and retain 
him. But he departed—to the enrichment of 
English poetry and the doubtful gain of meta- 
physics. His visit to Germany plunged him deep 
in German philosophy, and, once immersed in that 
turbid flood of speculation, he lost his poetic soul. 
We have always more philosophers than we want, 
seldom enough poets, and it is sad to think that 
Coleridge’s poetic achievement at its highest is 
confined to half a dozen poems. We think Sir 
Arthur is quite right in suggesting that it was 
metaphysics rather than opium which delayed 
the criticism of the ‘ Biographia ’ for many years. 
When that criticism came, it made Wordsworth 
-oecasionally look rather silly, for Wordsworth was 
not a trained logician. However, he did not keep 
to his own rules (no poet does) and the lofty 
idealism and literary sense of his Prefaces are well 
worth study to-day. 

Admirable and witty as Sir Arthur’s account of 
the two poets is, we wish that he had added to 
his general conclusions a clear summary of the 
points raised by both, and told us how far a 
twentieth-century Professor, confronted with the 
latest tribe of bards, regards them as still valid. 
When all is said, we believe that the psychological 
secret of style has hitherto baffled the meta- 
physicians, professors, and everybody else. The 
process of transfiguration which makes one or two 
simple words into “a star,’’ to use Browning’s 
word, remains beyond us. But, if prose is as near 
verse. as Wordsworth indicates, bad prose will 
never make good verse, as Mr. Sampson points out 
in his notes. ‘hey provide an illuminating com- 
mentary on Coleridge’s criticisms, and are the 
more pleasing to us for being neatly and aptly 
written. Mr. Sampson has that valuable gift. a 
sense of humour, and we like particularly his 
comparison of Coleridge with Mr. Micawber. He 
is learned in illustration, and there is only one 
note that we wish to correct. that on ‘‘ the 
essentials of the Greek stage’’ (p. 277). It is 
clear that there were changes of scenes and pauses 
in the Greek drama, and, though no one can be 
dogmatic about ancient scenery, the device called 
the éxxixAnua was certainly used. It seems 
necessary, for instance, at the end of the 
* Agamemnon,’ where Clytaemnestra is discovered 
with the bodies of her husband and Cassandra. 


Papers on the Rumanian People and Literature. 

By M. Beza. (McBride, Nash & Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 
Or these papers three were delivered as lectures at 
King’s College. London University, and three 
others have appeared in as many periodicals. 
Together they compose a little work which, in the 
(comparative) dearth of hooks on Rumania, should 
prove useful to those who are interested in the 
consul and situation of that country. Its brevity 
and abruptness make it somewhat inapt to serve 
as the originator of such interest. 

The most important essay is that on the Folk- 
Poetry of Rumania. That on English influence in 
Rumanian literature, though it does not carry 
very clear conviction, contains a good deal of 
interesting matter. We are left with the wish 
that the writer would give us a work less super- 
ficial, more systematic, and planned on an ampler 
scale. We are inclined to believe he has the 
capacity for this. 
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WE are glad to find room—though somewhat 
belatedlv—for a brief notice of the March number 
of the Durham University Journal for the sake of - 
a very careful and graphically written article by 
Mr. C. E, Whiting, on the Great Plot, organised in 
1663, to dethrone Charles II. and re-establish the 
Commonwealth. Mr. Whiting, chiefly from a study 
of the State Papers of the times, makes it evident, 
in considerable detail, that the Government was 
faced with a danger much more widespread and 
more formidable than has commonly been supposed. 
Fresh knowledge on the subject, and a consequent 
revision of ordinary opinion upon it, also makes 
necessary a revision of ordinary opinion with regard 
to the Conventicle and. Five Mile Acts. The 
Government of Charles II. at no moment contained 
a heroic figure, but its standard of ordinary working 
ability and sharpness was certainly pretty high. 


_ THE University of Liverpool is taking the 
initiative in a course of action new to Universities. 
It is making a straightforward appeal to the public 
for support—for help, not merely to continue its 
work, but also to expand it. The appeal is 
drawn up much as hospital or Red Cross appeals 
have been, the difficulties, achievements, and 
aims of the University tersely set forth therein, 
with equally terse and plain suggestions as to the 
line help should take. The appeal is not merely 
circulated by post, but also appears as an adver- 
tisement. As the artist has already seized on the 
picture advertisement, and the time is close at 
hand when every poster will be a ‘ work,’’ so 
now we may expect that learning and literature 
will seize on the written advertisement. In 
writing there will probably be more fastidiousness 
as to:the subject-matter that the designer 
displays ; but, given a worthy object, good writers 
may come to write appeals with the verve and 
the felicity, the real literary quality, with which 
in old days people made ballads. An effective 
appeal must needs have a lyrical touch about it. 

We congratulate Liverpool University on this, 
rather gallant, new departure and wish it great 
success, 





Hotices to Correspondents, 


We request our correspondents to note that the 
arrangement for sending advance copies of 
Replies upon payment of a shilling will be 
discontinued now that ‘ Notes and Queries’ 
is once more published weekly. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

EprrortaL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’ ’”’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub 
lishers”—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, F.C.4. 

CorrIGENDUM.—Ante, p. 74, col. 2, par. 12, 1. 8, 
for ** voice”’ read voce. 

Swiss FAMILY ROBINSON (12 S. v. 320).—MrR. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE writes: ‘‘ In 1814 an edition 
of this bock was published in London, in two 
volumes, translated from the German, with the 
title ‘ The Family Robinson Crusoe : or, Journal of 
a father shipwrecked with his wife and children, 
on an uninhabited island.’ ” 








